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in rendering library service to the particu- 
lar children, in the particular place in 
which It is working. The children's libra- 
rian should remember that the library ex- 
ists only because the community believes 
that necessary service can be rendered 
through its agency; and that she herself 
exists only because experience has shown 
that the sum of service rendered by the 



library to the community is greater when 
it Is rendered to adults and children sepa- 
rately. The criticisms that I have to make 
on library work with children as usually 
conducted by children's librarians in the 
children's rooms of public libraries may all 
be reduced, I think, to one — the occasional 
neglect of the fact stated just above or the 
failure to realize it. 



THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN MODERN EDUCATION 
By J^mes Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal College 



The campaign for better school libraries 
which is being waged with so much spirit 
and success in all parts of the United 
States is based upon a new conception of 
education and is, therefore, in harmony 
with the efforts which are being put forth 
to improve the schools in other ways. It 
is not merely the outgrowth of ambition 
springing up in the minds of a few pro- 
fessional librarians. Nor is it traceable to 
the efforts of publishers to increase the 
sale of the products of their presses. It is 
part and parcel of the onward movement 
which is rapidly transforming the whole 
educational system of America and which 
is destined to give us, ultimately, schools 
adapted to the training of young people in 
a democracy. 

The education of the day is modern in 
two principal respects. In the first place, 
the doctrine of formal intellectual disci- 
pline through hard and disagreeable effort 
expended upon intrinsically valueless ma- 
terial is now largely discredited. In its 
stead is being built up a doctrine based 
upon the theory of native and acquired ten- 
dencies and capacities, to be developed 
through favorable environment in the di- 
rection of sound knowledge, useful habits, 
elevating ideals, and satisfying interests 
and appreciations. We are ceasing to talk 
of cultivating the memory. Psychologists 
tell us that in all probability the native 
power of retentiveness cannot be greatly 
altered by anything we can do in the 



schools. We speak now of cultivating a 
memory for specific valuable facts and of 
developing the power of retaining certain 
types of facts. One person, for example, be- 
comes deeply interested in all that pertains 
to plants. He forms the habit of remem- 
bering plants, their names, their habitat, 
their methods of propagation, and so on. 
Another person with quite different tastes 
may early conceive the idea that he would 
like to possess a library. Hence he ex- 
amines every book that comes into his 
hands, noting carefully the title, the au- 
thor's name, publisher, the price, and the 
principal contents. Presently he has a 
surprising fund of general knowledge of 
books. As with memory, so with skill and 
accuracy. Granting that we may come to 
cherish the ideal of being accurate and 
skillful, we must still maintain that the 
application of skill is specific. The fact 
that one can play the piano does not argue 
that one can play golf, though certain 
powers developed in the one will doubtless 
be of some assistance in the other. In short, 
education has ceased to be a process of 
strengthening mental faculties and has be- 
come a process of developing definite ten- 
dencies and capacities into certain specific 
usable attainments. 

In the second place, the school course is 
being reorganized from the social point of 
view. This means, among other things, 
that the basic needs of contemporary soci- 
ety must be considered in the determina- 
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tion of what to teach and how to teach it. 
The children in the elementary school of 
yesterday were thought of as about to go 
into the world to make their living in the 
less intellectual occupations. They would 
be citizens and must know how to read the 
Constitution and their ballots. Therefore, 
they must be taught reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic. Likewise, the pupils 
in the high school were thought of as can- 
didates for college and the professions. 
They must, therefore, study the subjects 
demanded by college authorities in prepara- 
tion for the work of college halls. Latin, 
Greek and mathematics, consequently, 
absorbed the lion's share of time and at- 
tention. Today, however, the curriculum 
of the elementary school has been wholly 
transformed and that of the high school is 
in rapid process. The elementary school 
is conceived of as a place for all- 
round growth and development of the 
human personality. The boy and the 
girl of today are to be the man and 
the woman of tomorrow and must be pre- 
pared to live their lives fully and effective- 
ly in the several relations which they will 
occupy. These are almost certain to in- 
clude membership in the family, the social 
community, the state, and an occupational 
group, either industrial, commercial, or 
professional. Their time will be divided 
between work and play, and for both of 
these the school must prepare. It must 
prepare for them by providing experience 
in work and play. Here we have the view- 
point of the modern elementary school and 
the explanation for the stress now laid 
upon history, studies in vocations, hand- 
work, music, art, playground activities, and 
not least of all, general reading. 

As for the high school, it has ceased to be 
a college preparatory institution and is 
rapidly becoming a true people's college, 
that is, a place where the youth of our 
democracy may obtain somewhat of a lib- 
eral education combined with preparation 
for a specific vocation. Larger and larger 
emphasis is being placed upon manual 
activities, domestic science, physical edu- 
cation, community civics, music, art, mod- 



ern languages, and the reading of the best 
books and magazines in the English 
language, both ancient and contemporary. 
The assumption is that the majority of 
the graduates from this school will take 
their places, without further scholastic 
preparation, as citizens, householders, and 
workers; that in their various relationships 
they will need that many-sided develop- 
ment which only a curriculum of studies 
made up from all aspects of modern life 
can provide. 

It is clear that in the new scheme of 
things the library is indispensable. So long 
as "boning" upon a formal textbook in 
ancient language or mathematics was sup- 
posed to be sufficient to develop the human 
faculties and prepare for college, a collec- 
tion of books for general reference and 
reading was almost unnecessary. The pupil 
merely conned his textbook and recited 
upon it to his teacher. This is the time- 
honored conception of the recitation, not 
yet obsolete, it must be admitted. When it 
comes, however, to the investigation of a 
problem in history, say, a far larger quan- 
tity of data is necessary than can possibly 
be gathered within the covers of a text- 
book. At the best the textbook can be 
only a sort of laboratory manual, an out- 
line of the problems to be solved. The 
pupils must go elsewhere for the facts. 
This means the consultation of books and 
comparison of authorities. It means the 
use of maps, pictures, chronological tables, 
biographies, and eye-witness accounts. 
The case may be illustrated equally well 
by reference to the work in English. If 
the subject be composition, then the pupils 
must have access to numerous examples of 
good writing by contemporary authors. A 
sufficient number of these cannot possibly 
be excerpted and made available within the 
covers of a school text. The pupils must be 
sent to the library shelves and the maga- 
zine rack. They must be sent there, more- 
over, not only for examples of good writing, 
but for information on topics which they 
are seeking to develop and present to their 
classmates. This will require not con- 
densed encyclopedic summaries, but 
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elaborated articles such as the modern 
magazine contributor so well knows how 
to put together. If the subject be litera- 
ture, the masterpieces around which the 
class activities center must be supported 
by extensive reading. These masterpieces, 
indeed, must be thought of not merely as 
providing great pivotal expefiences with 
art, but also as the open doors to fresh 
fields and pastures new which otherwise 
might remain unknown or at least unappre- 
ciated by the youth of the school. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that class- 
work in literary masterpieces which does 
not lead to wide and voluntary reading on 
the part of most of the pupils is in large 
measure a failure. 

What has just been said concerning his- 
tory and English holds true in greater or 
less degree of all the subjects in the mod- 
ern school. All subjects have their litera- 
tures. It is now well known that labora- 
tory work in science which is not supple- 
mented by reading results in a hopelessly 
narrow and technical knowledge which is 
often meaningless to the immature pupils 
who are the possessors of it. Geography 
offers particularly rich opportunities for 
wide reading concerning the conditions and 
products of the various countries of the 
world. The teaching of French and Ger- 
man aims directly to produce the power to 
read the masterpieces of these languages, 
and pupils who pursue them ought soon 
to come to the place where they enjoy read- 
ing books printed in them. In general, the 
pupil is expected not merely to read and re- 
member, but to read, select, evaluate, judge, 
and organize. To do these things he must 
have access to well-filled library shelves. 
He must become a skillful user of that most 
valuable of all the products of civilized life, 
the printed book. 

There is, besides, another significant 
reason why the school library is indis- 
pensable in modern education. This is im- 
plied in what was said above concerning 
the socialization of the course. The mod- 
ern school recognizes that life is made up 
mainly of work and play, of occupation and 
of leisure, and that, therefore, instruction 



and training in school should include all 
the important aspects of these. It is not 
enough, for example, to teach the chil- 
dren of the people to read; they must also 
learn what there is to read and must form 
the habit of reading. That the majority of 
our people are not at the present time good 
readers of good books, is well known. The 
reading of the ordinary business man out- 
side of the literature of his special calling 
seldom goes beyond the daily newspapers, 
or at least beyond a light magazine. The 
careful perusal of thoughtful works by 
either ancient or modern writers is quite 
beyond the power, certainly beyond the 
taste, of the vast majority of middle-class 
Americans. So long as this is the case, 
we cannot lay claim to having an educated 
populace. What Charles Lamb is reported 
to have said holds good today. He re- 
marked that he could tell in a few minutes' 
conversation with a stranger into whose 
company he fell while waiting under a 
doorway for a passing shower whether his 
chance acquaintance was or was not a 
reader. There is no substitute for wide 
and discriminating reading. It is the one 
indispensable means of coming in contact 
with ideas and of developing the vocabulary 
which is evidence of ideas. Indeed, if the 
schools were to aim primarily at develop- 
ing a wise and well directed habit of gen- 
eral reading, they would probably be per- 
forming their mission much better than 
they do today. 

Now, the habit of such reading can never 
be developed by the use of mere textbooks, 
although much more could be done by the 
use of them th'an is now the case. Teach- 
ers, especially high-school teachers, realize 
that it requires years to form the habit of 
reflective reading, and should aim to train 
their pupils in doing it. Even so, there 
would remain the positive necessity of the 
library. Within reasonable limits the indi- 
vidual must be encouraged to pursue his 
own special interests and gratify his own 
special tastes. He must have the oppor- 
tunity of companionship with books. He 
must turn to books in his leisure hours 
until doing so becomes habitual. He must, 
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in short, prefer it. This means the oppor- 
tunity to browse and select, to discover 
for oneself the congenial friends upon 
the shelf. This opportunity the school 
must provide through a well selected li- 
brary with a trained librarian in charge. 
Long ago science won its fight for the 
laboratory. Now, as a matter of course, all 
high schools are equipped with expensive 
apparatus, which is used by the pupils un- 
der specific guidance and direction. Lately 
we hear of the necessity of equipping the 
elementary schools with similar apparatus. 
The shop, too, has come. The principal 
will show you with pride his wood-turning 
lathe, installed at an expense of many thou- 
sands of dollars, while across the hall, per- 
haps, is the metal working room, equally 
well provided for. The gymnasium is now 
almost a matter of course and with it comes 
the swimming pool. There must be rooms 



also for music, and for drawing and design. 
Considering the place it occupies in the 
life of the school, of the home, and of the 
community, and in view of its importance 
and value to all the pupils alike, the library 
should unquestionably have the place of 
honor and should receive a support beyond 
that provided for any other single part of 
the equipment of the modern school. 
Every argument which can be advanced in 
support of the expenditure of public money 
for the gymnasium, the music room, the 
laboratory, and the shop, holds with double 
force for the library. In view of this it is 
easy to understand why the campaign for 
the school library is on, why it has already 
attained such signal success, and why it 
is sure, in the not distant future, to reach 
a point of development beyond the hopes 
of its most sanguine friends. 



HOW THE PUBLIC LIBRARY CAN HELP IN DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE HIGH 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

By Hexhy E. Leglee, Librarian, Chicago Public Library 



From such recent figures as are available, 
the opportunity for strongly organized high 
school libraries may be thus summarized: 

There are 13,714 public and private high 
schools, 11,515 of them being public high 
schools. Of these but 968 are in cities of 
8,000 population or more, with an average 
enrollment of 600, while more than 10,000 
public high schools located in cities or 
towns containing less than 8,000 popula- 
tion, have an average of but 60 students 
each. 

Practically all of the latter may be 
eliminated from present consideration. Of 
the 968 high schools maintained in cities 
possessing at least 8,000 inhabitants, about 
one-half are located in communities num- 
bering less than 25,000 persons. These, too, 
may be set aside as unlikely to afford a 
profitable field for intensive library en- 
deavor, because insufficiently financed. 

There remain, therefore, less than 500 



high schools of such strength as to invite 
consideration in connection with library 
organization on a basis of full effective- 
ness. This basis may be minimized, briefly, 
thus: 

Suitable quarters planned as to size, 
equipment and location with this special 
purpose in view. 

Ample book collection, reference, gen- 
eral and recreational, balanced to meet lo- 
cal requirements. 

Trained teacher-librarians, or librarian- 
teachers assigned for full period of service 
during school year for administration of 
the library and its incidental demands. 

Organization of high school libraries on 
the broadest and most practical plan pos- 
sible as an essential and not an incidental 
factor in promotion of the school work, is 
justified by the increasing importance of 
secondary education in the development of 
every interest that makes for community 



